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JuHE large illustration which we give on page 
^^ 117, is a design for a painted glass window 
blind. . The limits of our paper precluded our 
giving the design as it would appear if properly 
set out. ready for working, and we have there- 
fore contented ourselves with giving a section of 
the border and two centers. With these and the 
following directions our readers may construct a 
blind for themselves with ease. 

We will assume that the blind is three feet 
six inches, by two feet. We first strike out the 
two outside lines of the border round the entire 
square. When this is done, we divide the border 
by the patterns at each corner, and by placing 
them at equal distances, top and bottom and at 
each end, the blackberry design will accommodate 
itself to the greater or lesser spaces required. The 
border being arranged, we next divide the center 
portion into squares of two and a half inches or 
three inches, as best suits the space covered. We 
now take our two centers; first having "pricked" 
them, place them in position, and pounce them on 
to the glass. The quarry lines will stop against 
the outside line of the circle. Having thus traced 
or pounced our design on to the glass, we proceed 
as follows : We take the outline color, which is 
perfectly opaque, and run in the border lines. 
This we do by the aid of a straight edge and it is 
a part of our work which, though apparently 
simple, is more difficult than would at first sight 
appear, but by working these lines from pattern to 
pattern, the difficulty is in part minimized. Should 
the lines not be quite straight, they may be 



u cut up" when 
dry, by using a 
straight edge and 
a sharp knife. 
The lines to the 
circular centers 
should also be 
run in now, and 
the intersecting 
lines of the 
squares. The 
glass might be 
left at this stage 
and allowed to 
dry, as, if these 
main lines are 
got in clean and 
sharp, a great 
point is secured. 
We next pro- 
ceed to paint in 
the outer border, 
and the two bor- 
ders to the center 
medallions. It 
will be seen that 
there are three 
designs to these 
latter ; the two 
more ornate ones 
may be worked 
as follows: Lay in the band solid the whole 
width, allow the color to set, then pounce the 
design on, and then take a hard-wood stick 
pointed at one end ; with this scrape out the orna- 
ment, wiping the point on a piece of rag so as to 
take the color from the glass as much as possible. 
Or, with care and patience, the background could 
be painted in with the brush, leaving the glass 
clear where the ornament is. The third border is 
much simpler, and looks very effective when done. 
The last portions to be outlined are the two 
center medallions. 

Having now laid in all our design and allowed 
it to dry, we proceed to color it. This may be 
done to suit the requirements of any particular 
room, and will be modified by the aspect of the 
room and the amount of light on it. The shaded 
portions could be worked in with Messrs. Biess- 
barths 1 "shade" color, and the other portions 
could follow a natural treatment, putting a strong 
color on the ground of the two centers, graduated 
to a lighter shade as it approaches the top. The 
background of the border, too, should be strong in 
color, and complementary to the background of 
the center. The lines on each side the border and 
centers admit of a little variety being given to the 
window. The general tone of the squares in the 
body of the blind should be neutral, so as to 
afford a pleasing foil to the brighter colored 
portions. 

In glass painting the best results are secured 
by effective contrast, and any student of old glass 
will be able to recall the brilliant effects obtained 



in reds and blues by the old painters merely by 
keeping the bulk low in tone, working up almost 
from an opaque body to a small surface of pure 
color. In domestic work, for "blind" purposes, 
this is not often necessary, and a quieter and 
simpler color scheme is more suitable. 



A Painted Plaque of Faience. 
The plaque of faience (earthenware) of which 
we give a sketch, represents a figure of Spring, 
which is intended to be painted in gray, on a 
gray-blue ground. The figure should be painted 
very simply, and the shades and outlines not too 
pronounced ; the most suitable color would be 
pearl gray relieved with white. As to the ground, 
it should be treated very freely, and in such a 
manner as to make the figure stand out. For this 
plaque we would strongly advise the ladies to seek 
inspirations from old faience. Few persons under- 
stand the decoration of faience. Out of ten 
painters, nine use the same process of painting for 
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faience as for china, so that at first sight it is 
difficult to know which it is. We may be per- 
mitted a few remarks on this subject. When 
Bernard Palissy first discovered the enamel of 
china, he was inspired not only by the idea of 
imitating the beautiful faience of Lucca della 
Robbia, but also by the more generous thought of 
glazing the crockery of the poor and decorating it 
to render it more agreeable to the eye. Therefore, 
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the ornamentation of this kind of ware should not 
exhibit the finish which was shown later on in the 
decoration of porcelain. Examine the old earthen- 
wares and compare them with those which are 
painted now-a-days. The latter are the most care- 
fully done, but which are the most effective? The 
old faiences, certainly. What is suitable for 
porcelain is unfitted for earthenware. It would be 
as if the sculptor of stone used the same means as 
the carver of wood. Each subject must be treated 
in a special manner* This is a principle which 
must never be neglected in decoration. 



Frame of Velvet and Gold. 
The frame of velvet which surrounds the 
faience plaque of which we have spoken above, is 
intended to be embroidered with gold thread. 
When the embroidery is done, the velvet must be' 
given to a workman, who will mount it in tn% 
shape of a diamond oval, the inside being sur- 
rounded by a diamond. This sort of frame is 
suitable for plaques,, photographs, or miniatures. 



Border for Top of Door or Window. 

This band is intended for a border to hang 
over a door or window in a smoking-room or 
drawing-room, and should be executed in patch- 
work of red cotton on gray linen. This work is 
extremely simple and very rapid. The drawing is 
one-third of the size which it is to be done, and 
must, therefore, be enlarged by squares, on a 
piece of paper, before transferring it to the stuff 
by the process of pricking and pouncing, as already 
described. The same design pricked through will 
do for tracing the drawing on the thick paper 
which is to be covered with the red cotton. When 
the red cotton has been cut out and pasted to 
the paper, it must be fixed in its place with chain 
stitch of black silk. With the same chain stitch 
must be filled in all the details represented in our 
sketch. This kind of decoration, besides being 
very quick, is very inexpensive. We have seen 
Hessian cloths at 4id. a yard, fifty-four inches 
wide, which are admirably suited for this pur- 
pose. In the middle there is a space for the 
crest, arms, or monogram of the family. 



Terra Cotta Vase. 

Here is a little ornamentation which is simply 
done, and easy for beginners, and yet is very 
effective. It has to be painted in dark blue and 
white, softly blended. The size of the design 
must be enlarged in proportion to the size of the 
vase to be painted. 



Painting on Mirrors. 
For some time now painting on looking glass 
has been the fashion. It is generally done, how- 
ever, in direct opposition to the most elementary 
rules of art. Often may be seen solid masses of 
flowers thrown across the glass in such a manner 
as to completely unfit it for the purpose for which 



it is destined. We give here a more logical design 
for this decoration — a wreath of flowers and leaves 
relieved by a figure occupying one side of the 
glass. We have placed the. drawing . on the left 
side of the glass, but the position of it must be 
subject to the way the light comes. If the mirror 
is placed so that the light falls from right to left, 
the design should be placed at the left; if, on the 



not varnishing it, as the effect of 
painting on glass is very disagreeable. 



varnish on 




TERRA COTTA VASE. 



contrary, the light falls from left to right, the 
design must be placed on the right. We should 
like to see this decoration executed as much as 
possible from an artistic point of view without 
any attempt to deceive the eye. The design, after 
having been determined by very firm outlines, 
should be shaded sufficiently to indicate the shape, 
and should be painted in extremely subdued tints. 
All thickness of color should be avoided. As to 
special directions for this work, it would, I 
believe, be useless to give them, for any one who 
can paint at all can easily supply them. The only 
advice which I give, is to keep the painting com 
pletely dull, using spirits of turpentine freely and 



Common Sense in Interior Decoration. 

On entering a drawing-room, we are often 
struck by the fact that nothing in its decoration 
indicates a preconceived idea of harmony, but that 
everything seems placed in it by chance as in a 
bric-a-brac shop, so that the result is a sort of 
pell-mell on which the eye does not know where 
to rest. And although most ladies employ both 
skill and taste in the execution of a thousand 
different kinds of work to ornament their homes, 
still, if I am. permitted to say so, they often lack 
that logic which is' indispensable in the good 
arrangement of a decoration, and instead of being 
guided b% their own particular taste, they copy at 
random some>, given model. All ornamentation, 
whether embroidery or painting, ought to be 
subordinate to its surroundings in color and in 
character. Fashion; books publish designs for em- 
broidery on materials or tapestry, and indicate not 
only the outlines and details, but also the colors 
to be used, and thus we see the same subject 
treated in a similar way hundreds of times, 
irrespective of the color of surrounding furniture. 
This is because these papers endeavor only to 
occupy the fingers of ladies in their leisure mo- 
ments, without seeking to instruct them as to 
general effect. 

Here is, for example, an armchair having two 
panels of tapestry framed in green plush, one 
forming the back, the other the seat. This piece 
of furniture is already completely ornamented ; 
why, then, should it have thrown over it a square 
of velvet or plush embroidered with gold and 
colors? Such an addition is suitable only for a 
chair or couch made of one kind of material, and 
it will supply the necessary finish. Imagine also a 
table covered with a cloth, having flowers and 
foliage of crude colors, and laden with trifles of all 
sorts which would look charming on a plain cloth, 
but now are scarcely to be distinguished from the 
ground work of the cloth, which, although of 
beautiful quality, whilst the thousand little noth- 
ings placed on it are objects of value, yet produces 
no effect at all. We could quote many such 
examples. 

There is one consideration which we cannot 
ignore, that of the agreement and opposition of 
colors. This matter is very often puzzling to 
ladies who, though generally aware that green and 
red go well together, and that violet throws up 
yellow, etc., are at a loss to find the complement 
of the subtler tints. The word "complement" 
coming under our pen shall have a few words of 
explanation. 

The " complement" of a color is the color 
which, mixed with it, produces a gray ; thus red 
is the complement of green, for if we mix red and 
green we obtain a neutral gray shade; and violet 
is the complement of yellow, because the mingling 
of the two results in gray. Here is a practical 
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method for discovering the complement of a, color. 
Place the color in question in a very light place 
and near a sheet of white paper ; look steadily at 
it for some moments, and then, moving your eyes 
to the sheet of paper, you will immediately see on 
it an undecided form the color of which is the 
exact complement of that you have fixed in your 
mind. With a little practice anyone is able to. 
remember these complements accurately. Our 
readers now need to be embarrassed no longer 
with the question of harmoniously blending colors. 
One more observation. We find that the use of 
gold is much abused in decorative embroidery. It 
should be em- 
ployed with dis- 
cretion. If we 
wish to em- 
broider a mater- 
ial with gold, it 
ought to be of 
good quality 
and destined to 
ornament an ar- 
ticle of luxury, 
the gold being 
used alone or 
with but one 
other color to 
relieve it here 
and there. In 
embroideries 
worked with 
colored silks, 
gold should be 
used merely to 
outline the or- 
naments. Thus, 
in many de- 
signs that are 
given us the 
gold thread 
should only be 
employed to de- 
termine the fea- 
tures of the de- 
sign. We see, 
in many fancy 
shops, so much 
gold thread put 
in the various 
kinds of work, 
that we can 
scarcely trace 
any design at 
all, but only a 
confused mass 
of brilliant par- 
ticles which daz- 
zle the eye. In 
a matter, of dec- 
oration one of 
the greatest 
aims is to pre- 
serve simplicity. 
If we look 
at . Oriental em- 
broidery and 
that of the mid- 
dle ages, we see 
at once how 
their simplicity 
and nalvetS 
heighten the ef- 
fect, and by 
way of contrast, 
notice how 
often the more 
elaborate em- 
broideries fail 
entirely. In 
embroidery, as 
well as in paint- 
ing, it is ne- 
cessary t o see 
clearly what we 
want to show, 
and combine 
everything to 
produce the 
effect required 
at a proper dis- 
tance. If, for 
example, you 
wish to make a 

mantel border, the design should be so simple 
that even from the door of the room the eye can 
grasp the motif. Everything worth calling an 
ornament should express a definite idea. 



Royal Irish School of Art Needlework, was formed 
of cream satin, wrought on one side with the arms 
of the society, and ornamented at the corners with 
the crown and harp entwined with shamrocks. A 
center piece in gold and colors of the Princess 1 
monogram and the crown adorned the other side, 
while the rose, shamrock and thistle, tied with a 
rose- pink ribbon, is represented in the corners. 



The project of a South Kensington Museum 
for Paris seems at last in a fair way to be realized; 
but the members of the committee, instead of 
buying curiosities, have determined to provide a 




On the occasion of Her Royal Highness' visit 
to the Dublin Society Show, the cover of the 
catalogue presented to the Princess of Wales was 
a very nice specimen of Irish female handiwork. 
This cover, designed and^ embroidered at the 



A PAINTED PLAQUE OP FAIENCE. 

home for the collections first. This method is 
certainly very original, and it is to be feared that 
the six million francs left by the lottery will be 
almost entirely spent on the buildings. 

One other detail may be criticised. The com- 
mittee has proposed that there shall be only two 
free days in the week, the price of entrance being 
one franc on the other days. Do the committee in- 
tend to make the Museum of Decorative Art useless 
for the workman ? Then for whom is it intended ? 



We have received some useful information 
about several municipal schools which exist in 
Paris for the teaching of drawing. The pro- 
grammes seem to us to unite all the conditions 
necessary for a complete education which are 
conspicuous by their absence in so many of the 
English schools. 

In the Preparatory School for technical draw- 
ing, instruction is given in a practical manner ; 
that is to say, the pupil never makes a drawing 
without being shown how the object drawn can 
be utilized in the profession for which he is 
destined. The syllabus inclu/Ies mathematics as 

applied to the 
science of draw- 
ing. 

The sciences 
as applied to 
the "Industries 
of Art," em- 
brace — Draw- 
ing for Decora- 
tive Purposes, 
De corative 
Sculpture, Ar- 
chitectural 
Drawing, the 
Composition of 
Ornam entation 
and the History 
of Art. 

At the school 
for the applica- 
tion of the fine 
arts to industry, 
they apply the 
princi pie s 
taught in the 
former school, 
adding to the 
theory and 
practice of 
drawing, archi- 
tectural draw- 
ing, the history 
of art, and the 
analysis of 
styles, there 
being special 
masters for 
teaching the in- 
dustrial appli- 
cation of art 
specially suited 
to the neigh- 
borhood in 
which the 
school has been 
instituted. For 
this purpose, 
studios for cer- 
amics, decora- 
tive painting 
and sculpture, 
and painting on 
stuffs, have 
been added to 
the establish- 
ment. 

In these two 
schools the 
classes are held 
in the morning 
from 8 till 11 
a.m., and in the 
evening from 8 
till 10 p.m. The 
most industri- 
ous pupils are, 
as a reward, al- 
lowed to study 
at the school 
during the day 
between the 
hours of the 
classes. The in- 
struction is 
completely gra- 
tuitous. The 
pupils. are only 
admitted after 
an examination 
comprising a 
written, oral, 
and graphic test. This examination includes read- 
ing, writing, the elements of arithmetic, and the 
geometrical and perspective representation of some 
object of rather complicated form. The curriculum 
commends itself to us as being on a thoroughly 
sound basis, and should bring about good results. 



Wall brackets placed low and bearing 
candles or shaded lamps, are being very freely 
adopted in place of gas jets, 



